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NOTICE. 


*,* It is requested that no advertisement or subscription 
accounts be paid to any person whatever, except to Mr. Purkess, 
the publisher, 60, Dean Street, Soho—unless the receipt of 
Mr. J. W. Davison, the editor, be tendered, in return for the 
amount demanded. No other receipt is either valid or neces- 
sary. Accounts paid elsewhere, without the editor's receipt, 
will be liable to be redemanded. 


*," Any subscribers in town or country who have not received 
the whole of their numbers since the commencement of this 
volume, will perhaps be kind enough to address a letter to Mr. 
Purkess, stating the particular numbers missing, which shall be 
sent immediately. 


*,” The third and last enlarged number, due to our readers 
on account of the deficiency of one number, will be delivered 
with No, 21. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


We hate talking about money matters, but the serious 
expenses of the Musica Wort», in its’ present enlarged 
form, compel us, against our will, to remind our kind Sub- 
scribers of a rule IMPERATIVE in the conduct of periodical 
publications —viz. that all subscriptions, quarterly, half-yearly, 
annually, or otherwise, MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, 
We must therefore request, most respectfully, though earn- 
estly, that all the last quarter's subscriptions be paid up, with 
the addition of A QUARTER’S SUBSCRIPTION IN ADVANCE, fo 
June, 1845,—without which, studious as we would be not to 
disoblige, we must positively decline sending the future num- 
bers. This is addressed to such of our subscribers in town 
and country as—unwittingly we are sure—have neglected 
to remit their subscriptions regularly. To the great majority 
of our excellent friends, who have been most punctual, we 
take this opportunity of tendering our thanks. 





FOURTH PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 


Notwithstanding the manifest improvement of the band 
under its new conductor, the eminent pianist and composer, 
Moscheles, the newspaper critics are not satisfied. Amid 
compliments which they cannot justly. withhold from his dis- 
tinguished talent, indications of discontent and hints about 
younger men are abundant. The Morning Herald, whose 
musical editor is one ‘of the fairest and most gentlemanly as 
well as one of the most acute critics on the press, thus speaks 
in language as obscurely prophetic as any to be encountered in 
Ezekiel or Jeremiah. 

“The ‘indisposition’ of Sir Henry Bishop, which was the professed 
reason of his absence from the last meeting, was but a foreshadowing of 
his. retirement from office altogether—as might have been suspected. 
The baton has now been consigned to the keeping of M. Moscheles, who 
has been engaged to conduct the remainder of the concerts. This ap- 
pointment seems to give pretty general satisfaction, although there are 
two or three ‘interests’ which look on with adverse and objecting eye. 
M. Moscheles was received with loud acclamations when he ascended to 
the desk; and his deportmént at once showed his determination not to 
be charged with the sins of torpidity and indifference imputed by uncivil 
scrutinizers to the unlucky Sir Henry. It is not to be inferred that the 
entry of the present conductor upon the arduous task of directing this 
most intractable (morally as well as physically) of orchestras will quiet 
every body. Certainly not. Discontent, frustrated ambition, and profes- 
sional rivalry, in all its bitter meanness, will be in as active operation as 
ever—or the signs of the times are deceitful. It is just as likely as not that 
before the season terminates, M. Moscheles will be afflicted wtth the same 
kind of ‘ indisposition’ as that which deposed his predecessor. We are ready 
for any thing.” 

The italics are our own. Why will not the critic speak out ? 
Or rather, of what is he dreaming? What “ discontent ”— 
what “ professional rivalry” — what “ bitter meanness” is 
alluded to? Why does not our usually liberal and indepen- 
dent critic state, in plain terms, what he knows to be the 
feeling of the subscribers, the profession, and the musical 
public at large? Would it injure the interests of the Morning 
Herald, one of the greatest organs of the British press, to 
assert unflinchingly what has so long been felt, but has hitherto, 
out of a false delicacy, been repressed—viz.—that the Philhar- 
monic Society being a British institution, should have a native 
artist for perpetual conductor? England, twenty years ago, 
was not what she is now —a musical nation of the first rank. 
With such a host of young talent as she possesses, it is a 
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crying shame on her to be compelled to send abroad for a 
conductor of her classical cqneertg. Paris does not consider 
French musie so highly as she considers German — but she, 
nevertheless, has a French digector at her great musical insti- 


tution, the Conservatoire. Would she change Habeneck for 
any German conduetor to\be found ? MNo—she has too much 
of what is wanting here in matters of art, national pride. It 
has frequently been urged, in musical circles, that the wisest 
step the Philharmonic Society could take would be the election, 
without further coquetting, of WitLt1AM STERNDALE BeEy- 
NETT, as perpetual director of their concerts. As we have 
never been afraid of speaking out what we honestly think —a 
fact our readers will scarcely deny— we unhesitatingly avow 
our acquiescence with this opinion. Mr. Bennett is the most 
proved musician of England, if we may judge from his public 
successes and his printed works. Mr. Bennett has had the 
experience of German orchestras during three occasions of a 
lengthened residence in Leipsic. Mr. Bennett has conducted 
German orchestras. Mr. Bennett is considered in Germany 
one of the foremost musicians of the present era. We are 
going to make no comparisons between him and any other 
musician, either English or foreign. His merits are sufficiently 
acknowledged to render comparisons unnecessary. What we 
have stated is well known in our musical circles. If then these 











things cannot be denied, what excuse can our Philharmonic | 


Society have for overlooking Mr. Bennett's unanswerable 
claims to the office, recently created, of perpetual conductor ? 
They first bestow it on Sir Henry Bishop, a composer of high 
and deserved repute, but without the necessary qualifications. 
On his resignation they offer it to Mr. Lucas; but as soon as 
his back is turned they invest Mr. Moscheles with the baton. 
We should prefer Mr. Lucas to any other than Mr. Bennett, 
for three reasons. First, he is an Englishman— second, he is 
an accomplished musician — third, he is an experienced and 
excellent conductor. 





He, nevertheless, has not acquired the | backs, was a brilliant one. 


by the page-—ten minutes to @ page--with the greatest facility. 
Such things are to him the amusement of light moods—but his 
soul is with the depths of science apd the imaginative side of 
art. As a conductor, moreover, we esteem Mr. Moscheles— 
and we venture to say that he has proved himself to the public 
—~one of the most accomplished now living—one worthy to rank 
with Mendelssohn, and Spohr, and Berlioz—that is, if he have 
an obedient orchestra, a vital object to the purposes of a direc- 
tor. Our only objection to him, then, is the objection we have 
to Costa—to Benedict —to Berlioz—even to Spohr and Men- 
delssohn. Let us frankly own that we would rather see Stern- 
dale Bennett at the head of our Philharmonic orchestra— 
where he ought to be by right of his genius and his name— 
than the great Mendelssohn himself, for whom our unbounded 
admiration has been too frequently expressed to admit of 
being doubted. Why should not Mendelssohn, when he visits 
England, be invited to hear what an English orchestra can 
effect under an English conductor ? 

The conductor at the Philbarmonic concerts ought to be in- 
vested with much more power and responsibility than is 
aecorded him. He should have the right to call extra re- 
hearsals—a condition we understand, wisely exacted by Mr. 
Lucas, who also required the entire subordination of the leader, 
a point of equal importance—without which new works of im- 
portance, are exposed to great risk on the night of performance. 
He ought to have, moreover, a voice—and a powerful one—in 


| the constitution of the programmes for the various concerts, 


which would, in all probability, render impracticable the pro- 
duction of such unequivocal rubbish as the overture of Fesca, 
and the symphony of Ries, presented this season at the third 
and fourth concerts, respectively. These and other powers 
are necessary, not only for the dignity but for the efficacy of 
the office. 

The concert of Monday night, with one or two draw- 
We agree so entirely with an 


continental reputation of Mr. Bennett, and it is no reflection | article which appeared in the Morning Post of Tuesday, that 
upon him to say that he has not, as far as the public are | we shall save ourselves unnecessary trouble by citing it entire. 


enabled to judge, given occasion for it. 


| 


What we have thus urged in no way reflects upon Mr. Mos- | 
eheles. Those who would deny the various and brilliant talents | 


of this gentleman, would scarcely merit the consideration of a 
calm discussion of the matter. Asa pianist, Mr. Moscheles 
stands, with one or two others, at the very summit of the great 
classical school. As a composer, he has not only proved him- 
self a musician of fancy, erudition, and deep thoughtfulness— 
but in his very trifling he has created the modern pianoforte 
school. Herz and his followers—Thalberg and his followers— 
Henselt and his followers—are but the offshoots of some of the 
leisure thoughts of Moscheles, whose own feelings are wedded 
to the mighty school of Bach—of Handel—of Haydn—of 
Mozart — of Clementi—of Beethoyen. These are his titular 
divinities — these are his studies —these he emulates in his 
graver productions. Moscheles can compose you Thalbergisms 





| First, however, let us give the programme :— 


PART I. 


Sinfonia in F.. eee ee Ries. 
Recit. “ Der Holle selbst,” pon on * Liebe i ist t die 

zarte Bluthe,’ Herr Pischek (Faust).. e.-. Spohr, 
First Movement of Concerto in E fiat, Violin, Sig. 

Camillo Sivori ......+- ee Sivori. 
Recit. “Oh! miei fedeli,” “ es panne fs “Ma le 


sola,” Mdlle. Bertucat (Beatrice di Tenda) . Bellini. 
Concerto, Pianoforte, in D minor, Mdme. Dildben . -» Mendelssobn. 
og PART II. 
Sinfonia in D, No.2 .....-004- Beethoven. 
Lied, “ Die Fahnenwacht” (the Standard. Pada), 
Herr Pischek, harp obligato, Mr. Wright...... Lindpaintner. 


Adagio and Rondo of Cuncerto in E flat, Violin, 
Signor Camillo Sivori ....sseeeseeeeeeeecees Sivori. 
Overture, Egmont... ..ssccscecesdsceeveeceseveces Beethoven. 
Leader, Mr. T. Cooke--Conductor, Mr. Moscheles. 
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On the above selection and its execution the Post makes the 
following observations :— 

«There was an itinovation in this programme of which we cannot ap- 
prove. The laws of the society authorise not less than two symphonies, 
two concertos, and two overtures at ¢ach concert.. Its main object is the 
performance of the orchestral works of the best composers, arid there is 
no excuse for losing sight of this in making out the programme. In 
spite of this, however, there was only one overture last night, which was 
foiled by coming immediately after another instrumental morceau. Two 
vocal pieces, moreover, suivant la loi, should be given in each act, but 
one was omitted in the second part, for what reaaon we could not divine. 
The band felt the advantage of M. Moscheles as a conductor, and gave 
a test of its immense power under steady direction. For the first time 
this season we had no fault to find. The programme itself was not so 
unobjectionable. The symphony in F of Ries is a puerile work, with 
scarcely a redeeming point. A flow of common-place passages and trite 
sequences, rendered the more absurd by the numberless and barefaced 
plagiarisms from the Pastorale, the B flat, and other symphonies of 
Beethoven, which, in their transplantation, are vulgarised and denuded 
of their original beauty. The weakest symphony of a very indifferent 
composer had no right to a place in the Philharmonic programme, and 
its performance was little less than an insult to the subscribers. Ries 
is very tolerable as a writer of airs with variations, but as a sinfonist he 
has not a vestige even of respectability. What a contrast was the second 
symphony of Beethoven, one of his freshest and noblest, though one of 
his. earliest orchestral works! M. Moscheles had rehearsed this care- 
fully, and it was played in superb style. Our solitary objection was to 
the diminished tempo in which the trio was taken, for which we do not 





recollect any authority in the score. The sublime overture to Egmont 


was rather too good to play the audience out, but those who remained | 


were well repaid for their patience. Signor Sivori introduced the first 

movement of the concerto which he played on the occasion of his debut 
at the Philharmonic Concerts, two seasons ago. Subsequently, in the 
second: part, he favoured us with the adagio and rondo, which, though | 
written since, appertain to the same work. The adagio gave Signor 
Sivori an opportunity of displaying to advantage his delicious tone, and 
the energy of his cantabile ; the rondo abounds in difficulties, and its 
execution maintained the Signor’s claims to be considered one of the 
most wonderful violinists of the age. Nothing could have been more 
pointed and certain than the passage-playing, nothing more crisp and 
neat than the staccato, in which peculiarity this artist especially excels. 
His reception was enthusiastic, and the applause was frequent and 
zealous, The concerto of Mendelssohn was admirably rendered by 
Madame Dulcken, whose performance’ of this and other works of | 
the author is familiar to the public, and deservedly held in high 
esteem. The subject of the andante of Mendelsssohn's concerto is, 
by a strange coincidence, almost note for note the same as the 
second motivo in’ Sterndale Bennett's overture to Parisina—a work | 
written some years before it. Mademoiselle Bertucat has a charming 
Soprano voice, but the air she selected was not a happy one. Her 
execution is more daring’ than certain, and her style more brilliant 
than chaste. However, she was warmly received, and has remarkable 
promise. But the vocal triumph was the new baritone, Herr Pischek, 
whose organ has much of the quality of a tenor, and whose falsetto is 
equal to that of any tewor we ever heard. Herr Pischek was loudly ap- 
plauded in his first song, one of the gems from Spohr’s Faust, and rap- 
turously eneored in the second, a flimsy composition’ of Lindpaintner, 


with @ harp and a cornet-d-piston, or something of the kind, obligato. 
His is the trae German style. In the grave and the gay, in the senti- 
mental and the humorous, Herr Pischek is equally at home; and the 
splendid voice with which nature has gifted him is tutored and marshalled 
bya mind of unusual depth and feeling. His triumph was decided. 
But for the first symphony, and the omission of an overtare and a vocal 
Plece, this concert would have been unexceptionable. Mr. Moscheles is 
4 great and decided acquisition to the orchestra.” 








In respect to the symphony of Ries, the Morning Herald 
has the following sensible remarks : 

“ But it was surely @ blunder to disinter such a work as that of Ries 
from the oblivion in which it has been suffeted to repose for years past. 
Its merits entitle it to no Philharmonic distinction, which ought to be 
conferred only upon compositions of undoubted exeellence. It was but 
coldly received ; the listeners fancying, no doubt, that their pleasures 
would have been better served in the absence of Haydn or Mozart, by a 
preference in favour of Macfarren or Sterndale Bennett—no unseemly 
acknowledgment, if it had been permitted, of British talent,” 

Yes, indeed, the utter neglect of a composer of such striking 
originality and genius as George Macfarren, argues but little 
in favour of the hearts or the heads, or the judgment, or the 
national feeling of the directors, who from season to season 
have misconducted the society’s affairs. It is degrading to 
them as artists, and contemptible in them as men, that not one 
of them has ever had either the discrimination—or, having the 
discrimination, the liberality—or possessing the liberality, the 
courage, to insist upon the performance of one of the orchestral 
works of this distinguished musician—who is, we regret to say, 
though he can hardly be unaware of his own superiority to nine 
out of ten among living composers, by far too modest and un- 
assuming to push his just claims, or advance his own interests. 

Touching pianists, too—is there one of the directors, and 
those especially who like Sterndale Bennett, Lucas, Blagrove, 
and others, have been educated in the Royal Academy of Music, 
(we do not merely allude to the directors for the present 
season) who can lay his hand upon his heart and give a true 
and faithful reason for the entire exclusion from the Philhar- 
monic programmes of an artist who for fifteen years has been 


| acknowledged one of the most brilliant and masterly pianists 


in Europe—Witt1am Henry Howimes? 
We defy all or any of them to answer this—the reason, if 
faithfully accounted for, would reflect too indelible a disgrace 


upon them all. 
" J. W. D. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


The innovations that have of late crept into Her Majesty's 
Theatre are of the most alarming kind. The opera is no longer 
regarded as an individual entertainment. It is frittered into 


| patchwork, and disseminated in parts and parcels. [t is a rare 


thing now-a-days to witness an opera throughout without the 
subsiding introduction of divertisements and dances. _The at- 
tention so estranged becomes refrigorated by interruption—the 


| continuity of story and music is lost—the interest evaporated. 
| We never felt this more deeply than we did on Thursday 


night, on the first representation of Don Giovanni this season. 
After the first act we were treated with a ballet display by the 
Viennese children. ‘The second act, subdivided into two—a 
most shameless alteration, by the way, whoever originated it — 
gave us another ballet display by the same Viennese children, 
or some others, we really forget which. Is it possible that 
with all these chills and interruptions Mozart could have 
been listened to with the reveretice and delight he deserved ? 
No; though his strains “ might create a soul under the ribs 
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of death,” the rapture was partial and casual, and our wonder- 
ment was, not because the applause was so little, but because it 
was so much. Surely Mozart, a priori, is entitled to the 
same regard at the Opera that Shakspere exacts at the 
national theatres. No one will deny this. Yet what- would be 
the feeling excited at Drury Lane or Covent Garden, should 
dancers or solo players be introduced between the acts of 
Othello or Macbeth? How would the audiences of these 
houses receive such a desecration? With what amount of 
disapproval would they visit the infliction? The meanest mind 
may fathom the sum. To such an extent has this fashion pro- 
ceeded at Her Majesty's Theatre, that we no longer fancy we 
are attending at an opera: it is a concert—a hashed enter- 
tainment—a medley of notes and steps—any thing you will 
but an opera. We entertain the highest possible respect for 
Mr. Lumley—we consider him indefatigable and praiseworthy 
in his management —catering for the public with every desire 


to their especial gratification, and indulging the subscribers in | 


many respects to his own detriment: but he has fallen into a 
manifest error, from which his real friends should endeavour 


to rescue him, and of whose danger the prognostications of | 
| censure, since 


Thursday night should advise and forewarn him. Mr. Lumley 
has two motives in making out his Thursday night’s bill—the 
first we are certain is an anxious desire to afford the public an 
entertainment the best his house can furnish—the second, very 
naturally, the means of procuring the largest addenda to his 
treasury. Acting upon either of these principles, is the ma- 
nager right or judicious in his haricot exhibitions ? Let us see. 
First with respect to his desire of entertaining the public. Of 
course the public feeling is the criterion by which this alone 
can be proved. 
night as a guide, the problem is at once solved. The German 
children, hitherto so well received and applauded, were hissed 
on their appearance between the acts of the opera from several 
parts of the honse. This was no display of disapprobation 
against the charming little groupists, who do such credit to 
their art, and excite nightly admiration amounting to enthu- 
siasm whenever they appear ; but their introduction was felt to 
be out of place, and Mozart was not to be immolated at the 
shrine of pas and pirouettes. But we heard deeper testimo- 
nies of ill feeling in the mutterings around us, which seemed 
to us the ominous forebodings of an approaching tempest. 
Let the manager be assured we speak out with the greatest 
wish to do service to the establishment, and let him not set us 
down as hypercritical and captious in our honest endeavours to 
set him right on the path, from which he has only been led 
astray by a solicitous but mistaken zeal to court the general 
favour. We shall now consider how far politic Mr. Lumley is 
in his direction of mixed entertainments, under the impression 
that they tend to draw full houses. “ Let the public have a 
surfeit of amusement, and the theatre will be sure to fill.” This 
seems to be the theory of the conduction of the Opera, at least 
on Thursday nights. But is not this rather underrating John 
Bull, who “ will mot always be led by the nose as easily as 
asses are?” Instead of the dozen pieces of broken meats 
proffered to his taste last week, suppose the bill of fare to have 
consisted of Don Giovanni complete and uninterrupted, fol- 
lowed by a ballet or ballets, in which all the talent of the esta- 
blishment were made available, and we would wager a golden 
ducat to a denier, that not only would the said John Bull have 
been more enraptured with Mozart, and have departed at the 
close with a more eager inclination for a second hearing of the 
music, but that Mr. Lumley would not have lost one single 
ticket from the boxes, stalls, pit, or gallery. There is another 
fault which militates against the opera, arising from this 








| 
| 
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hotchpotch arrangement. It is proverbial and necessitous that 
from the length of the entertainments on Thursday night, the 
orchestra is careless and unequal. We ourselves heard one of 
the band remark that if we wished to hear an opera we should 
only come on Tuesdays and Saturdays. This is no matter of 
amaze. The orchestra is confined to the theatre on an average 
from five to six hours, and with such a length of time before 
them they are listless and dissatisfied. So far, then, from any 
thing being gained, it would seem by this mode of tactics that 
every body is discomfited, and not even the management bene- 
fited. Surely for such a state of things a reformation is re- 
quired. We trust Mr. Lumley will see in these remarks 
(which after all are but the echo of louder murmurs heard 
every where, and which we feel it our duty not to withhold) 
the misconception he has fallen into respecting his mode of 
furnishing forth the opera fare to please the public, and thereby 
make that change which will effect a radical good, setting aside 
those displays of bad feeling at Her Majesty’s Theatre, which 
must be as unwelcome to him, as they are unexpected. We 


| have said our say, and feel assured our words will not be con- 


If we are to take the evidences of Thursday | 





sidered lightly ; nor do we fear in finding fault we shall incur 


“ Those best can bear reproof who merit praise.” 


And now proceed we to our survey of the opera. 


The cast of Don Giovanni of Thursday night, varies in two 
instances from that of last year; Castellan taking the place of 
Persiani, and Rita Borio that of Favanti. In the last change 
the opera has been much improved ; for though Madame Rita 
Borio was not exactly suited in the part of Elvira, the music 
being considerably too high for her voice, which is a true 
mezzo soprano, yet her singing was careful and creditable, and 
altogether a vast deal better than her predecessor's of last year. 
Madame Rita Borio has, to our thinking, an exquisite organ, 
the middle tones being particularly fine, reminding us at times 
of poor Malibran, in that peculiar ring of the voice, silver- 
sounding, so rarely found among vocalists. She gave, “Ah / 
che mi dice mai,” one of the most arduous arias in the entire 
opera, with much sweetness and effect; and throughout the 


' concerted music we have to award her much praise. She was 


least effective in the trio commencing the second act, “Ah / 
taci ingiusto core,” where she sings from the window. Her 
voice seemed forced up and sounded weak: the music in this 
piece being evidently too high for her. On the whole we were 
much pleased with this lady in a character, which the Germans 
consider the prima donna of the opera. Some of our readers 
may remember Madame Heinefetter undertaking the part of 
Elvira instead of Donna Anna, when the German company 
were here a few years ago. Madame Rita Borio appears to us 
nervous, and at times frightened. We think she has the right 
stuff in her, and when time and practice have given her confi- 
dence and energy, we venture to prophecy she will become a 
leading favorite with the British public. We cannot speak in 
terms of eulogy of Castellan in Zerlina. She was much ap- 
plauded in the first duet with Don Giovanni. We always 
respect, in some degree, popular plaudits: but here we must 
take leave to differ from the acclamation bestowed on this piece. 
Madame Castellan’s intonation was by no means perfect, nor 
did she treat Mozart with the best possible respect. Her act- 


ing throughout the evening displayed more teaching than im- 
pulse, and even then the art was so shallow as to be easily seen 
through. Her “Batti, batti,” was very indifferent, and “ Ve- 
-drai carino,” but little better. Madame Castellan made no im- 
pression on us in Mozart’s music. 


Grisi, from beginning to 
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end, was incomparably great. We never heard or saw her 
exhibit powers so transcendant both in singing and acting. It 
is positively miraculous to hear her throw forth such solidity 
and breadth of tone, grasping the very spirit and might of the 
music of Donna Anna, when we remember her lightness and 
facility in such operas as Puritani. Her Donna Anna is a 
study for the vocalist and the tragedian. In the scene where 
she first discovers and tells Ottavio that it was Don Giovanni 
who murdered her father, her utterance of the words, “Oh! Dei! 
quegle il carnafice del padre mio,” electrified the house. The 
whole scene commencing here and finishing, after a long and 
elaborate recitative, in thé splendid aria, “Or sai chi l'‘onore,” 
was beyond all praise. Indeed no words of ours could do jus- 
tice to this magnificent combination of vocal and histrionic ex- 
cellence. Why she should omit from the second act the air, 
“Non mi dir,” we cannot understand, especially as it affords 
fine scope for acting and singing. Fornasari’s Don Giovanni 
is the least suited to him of all the characters he has appeared 
in. The stage conventionalities he knows sufficiently, and 
here and there he makes a point—at least he endeavors to do 
so—but the aroma of the character is wanting: the volatility 
—the grace—the bewitching air—the voluptuous tenderness— 
never met a less befitting representative than in the person of 
Signor Fornasari. Nor did he convey in the’ last scene, where 
it might be supposed his energy and fire would be forcibly 
brought into requisition, the least conception of the grandeur 
and sublimity of the situation. We fancied at times he mistook 
the opera for the rehearsal, he appeared so frigid and unmoved 
by the stony horror before him, and the dread sepulchral sounds 
ringing in his ears. We have beheld this scene so performed 
that it wrung our very vitals—on Thursday night we wished 
the performance omitted that we might have enjoyed the music 
unmolested. We never witnessed the last scene of the opera 
go off so tamely. The devils were too few and too quiet—the 
trap was refractory—the blue lights obstinate—so that when 
the curtain fell, there was a feeling of insufficiency in every 
mind. ‘Truth to say, this mode of finishing Don Giovanni is a 
terrible drawback to the opera, and when it is all over, every- 
body feels a certain want which he would not have felt had the 
scene wound up with the splendid chorus of demons. We 
know not why this chorus should be omitted—we only know 
that it is no compliment to the composer, and serves in no 
small degree to take from the finish and completeness of the 
whole work. We must hope for better times. We have 
nothing to say of Lablache’s Leporello, but reiterate our praises 
and admiration of his acting and singing; both of which are 
too widely and intimately known to call for new remarks. 
Mario pleased and surprised us in Ottavio. He sang his por- 
tion of the wondrous duet, “Fuggi crudele,” with great taste 
and feeling: and his execution of “JI mio tesoro,” 


won a rap- 
turous and well-merited encore. The crowd was so great, and 


the heat so intense, that we could not wait to see the remainder | 


of the entertainments, which consisted of a clarionet solo—a 

ballet divertisement, a pas de something—an extract from 

something—and two or three something‘elses. Voila tout. 
D.: R. 








IS MUSIC (ALSO) HUMBUG? 
: By J. L-——Y. 
“ Thoughts must be—thought.” 


It is a characteristic sign of all atheistic ages, that men (from 
the throne down to the hut) consider the concerns of their kind 

















as futile, evanescent, worthless ; that we consider ourselves all 
humbugs, cheats, and impostors, who feed and gorge, and draw 
on the credulity, stupidity, and vice of those around us! This* 
is a horrid confession—one, however, true withal ; resulting 
from sentiments felt by some indistinctly, unclearly—while 
others act on them in the most broad and undisguised manner. 
We know we have uttered positions so strange and apparently 
anomalous, that we feel compelled to somewhat prove them by 
facts. When Pius VI. was at Vienna, and once beheld the 
crowd which thronged the Square of the Imperial Palace, he 
asked the Emperor Joseph II. how these vast multitudes could 
subsist; when the latter answered—“ they cheat each other.” 
The saying of Pope Leo X., that the fable of C has been 
a source of huge benefit to the church, is not less characteristic. 
Thus we see that all the multifarious occupations and callings 
of men—that religion, in fine, with its ethereal and balmy 
sources of solace and comfort, have been all considered as fu- 
tile and worthless, objectless, by those very persons who 
ought to have been their chief guardians and reverers. Hine 
illae lacrimae! And is it also the case, my respected readers, 
that music, that,heavenly and sky-descended muse, should be 
only of the same nature—mere noises, sounds, and vibrations, 
futile, worthless, evanescent, only poured forth to amuse, dis- 
tract, divert an idle crowd, be it of some class or other? We 
consider this to be the belief of many of those who hear music 
—and of many who perform and compose it. Thus the man 
who has made his hundreds or thousands a day by some gam- 
bling and deceitful stock transaction, will go and patronise (!) 
something which he considers as absolute a deception, as the 
source of his whole wealth and power. People will go to con- 
certs to speak (merely) of bonnets, fox hunting, and the like ; 
—the performers will play off; the conductor lead away, and 
the composers blotch down, thinking merely of £. s. d.—and, 
finally, the scribe, who carts periodically a certain cubic mea- 
sure of stale and common-place garbage in the ocean-sink of 
present literature, will pour his humbug on what he considers 
equal humbug to his own, and every thing else. It may be, 
that we are in a dissonant mood of mind just now—still, after 
the most calm deliberation, we would not change or qualify our 
opinion—we would not, indeed. .We must, moreover, not con- 
sider music (or any thing else) in its isolated bearings, but in 
connection with our whole social organisation, and then we 
shall have reason to exclaim—“ there is something rotten in 
the state of—the world.” 

But the antithesis of any atheistic sentiment, and all its bane- 
ful consequences, can be but a pantheistic one ; as an absolute 
negation can be but met by an absolute affirmation ; and con- 
sequently, we say—the different callings, occupations, and 
duties of men are not futile, evanescent, and worthless, but 
positive, stable, worthy, and worthful ; puny be they, and small 
and trifling in themselves, but not so taken in connection with 
the great, the huge, boundless, and limitless wHoLz. ‘‘ Who- 
ever fulfills his vocation well, fulfills a great, a worthy destiny!” 
This is the antithesis of Atheism—Pantheism. 

Amongst the various callings and arts of men, music occu- 
pies a high and elevated position. We love painting and statuary, 
the drama and nature(!) as well as any one—still, it is not 
music after all—no, it is not, indeed. The two former speak 
mostly to the senses, and what after-effect they may haye on 
the mind and the improvement of men (aye, there’s the rub) is 
quite eventual, problematic. The modern drama we consider 
under a very anomalous light—which, however, does not fall 
within our present scope. Of nature, we can still less speak 
just now. But take music—and we know at once what it is 
all about. There it seizes me—takes hold of me— conquers 
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and fetters me—and I become in hearing it, another and a bet- 
ter being. There is no drapery, no trappery, no conventionality 
in it: it is something from above, as Haydn said. In hearing 
music (I dont mean the senseless and mad manufacturing of 
noises at so much £. s. d. per foot), I feel myself another and 
Me a better being. It was in connection with music, that Schiller 
poured forth his mind-stirring lines— 
“ Let our love embrace the million— 

Brothers, all! we know full well 

That a loving sire must dwell 

High above this World-Pavilion.” 

It has been said of our (humble) writings that none of them 

: are to be found where, at least, a score of names of great men 
i of all ages are not interpolated. Be it so—we do not write on 
- purpose—we write by impulse. And thus we have to inform 
our thinking: readers that Baron Humboldt is just carrying an 
important work, entitled Kosmos, through the press. It 
surely begins with milky ways and star-nebule ; but the con- 
clusion is humanitarian, when he (the companion and friend of 
the present King of Prussia) expresses his conviction :—*“ that 
all phenomena of the globe and all the fates of men tend 
towards a reasonable and rational constitution (construction) of 
mankind.” And then, to conclude, music occupies an important 
and paramount part in this high tendency — the highest 
tendency. In fact, the tones and emotions of the strains of 
Beethoven and many other great and serious music-thinkers 
hardly belong to our present social condition, they are the 
fore-tones and fore-glimpses and the fore-shadowing, of a better, 
a purer, a holier existence of man. He who does not believe 
in the sanctity of music, does not conceive either the transcendent 
and sublime concatenation of human (and cosmic) concerns ; he 
cannot believe in Him —the Him of our, or any other sacred 
i} books. Be he performer, composer, or amateur — he only has 
grasped at the shell, the husk of music; vibration, noises, 
sounds, tones, wind, agitated air — he does not, he has not un- 
i’ derstood music ! 













































SMusings of a Musician. 
BY HENRY C. LUNN. 


* Why these are very crotchets that he speaks ; 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting!” 


“ No. XIX. 
ITINERANT MUSICIANS. 

Much has been said respecting street bands—those open-air concerts 
which, good or bad, appear the only things of the kind that we are likely 
to get in England—and much has been written regarding their claim to be 
tolerated as disturbers of the public peace. For my part I always feel that 
the members of these perambulating bodies are a superior class of per- 
sons to the mob assembled around them; and that, as such, they should 
be entitled to the benefit of respect. Nothing can be more absurd than 
to see a policeman, in all the pride of his number and his buttons, coolly 
walking up to a little knot of these instrumentalists, and with an air of 
marked superiority, telling them to “ move on:” you sympathise with the 
violin player, as, conscious of his enemy’s power, he opens the green 
bag, and ¢hrows, rather than places, his violin inside, drawing the strings 
tightly together, as if he secretly wished that they were round the police- 
man’s neck: you enter fully into their feelings. as their leader, beckon- 
ing them all to follow him, quietly walks off to another neighbourhood; 
you know that, were he master of his own actions, he would put the 
violin into the hands of his oppressor and tell him to play an easy scale 
—to stop three consecutive notes in tune—any thing to convince the 
audience that although they “move on” by his order, they despise him 
as an inferior being to themselves—that abstractedly they fear him, but 
personally they hold him in contempt. 

The street bands, I say, have an undoubted claim upon our attention ; 
for there is always something pleasing to the masses about a number of 
instruments playing in concert; but it is the peripatetic solo performers, 
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gurdy, and harp players, who, whilst the money is liberally showered 
upon the fortunate petit orchestras, are content to receive any stray half- 
pence thrown out from a window, or handed to them by the livery ser. 
vant of some benevolent lady passenger. The characteristics of each of 
these individuals are so distinctly marked that they are entitled to rank 
under separate heads. Let us begin with 

The man with the flute. The peculiarity of this person’s performance 
is that it is scarcely possible to detect what melody he is aiming at. The 
first impression of the listener is that he is practising a few shakes and 
cadences previous to commencing; but, after a patient investigation, it is 
usually found that some air is used as the groundwork; and, from his 
look of satisfaction, it is evident that he fancies he is playing it all right 
too—not in the vulgar unadorned style certainly, but in the true mode of 
fashionable execution. A musician would tell him that he is extremely 
partial to notes of anticipation, but he, poor fellow, knows nothing of all 
this: like the ignorant village surgeon, who lops off a limb, regardless of 
minute details, he cuts and slashes away at the melody, caring little for 
science in the abstract, and calculating the effect, like the aforesaid sur- 
geon, chiefly by the amount of remuneration which follows. The man 
with the flute is usually encumbered with a young child on his arm—a 
serious impediment to execution, but, to judge by his looks, a more 
serious impediment in his great struggle for life. 

The man with the clarionet. This person usually devotes his energies 
to the melodies which have long since passed from our recollection; he 
revels in the old school, and is evidently a strenuous opposer of “new- 
fangled airs.” He has been brought up to consider that the proper 
mode of producing the notes is to distend the cheeks to the utmost; and 
so fixed is this idea in his mind, that he would argue tbe point with the 
first clarionet of the Philharmonic as long as he pleased, and even dare 
him to a trial of tone. His method of performance is totally distinct 
from that of the flute player, and may be described as the independent 
style. He has an utter disregard for bars ; and stops during his perform- 
ance of a melody, whenever he feels inclined, and always in the wrong 
place. He is generally accompanied by a child, whose office it is to look 
after the money, but who usually spends his leisure time in a solitary 
game at “hop scotch,” or in tossing up halfpence with imaginary pie- 
men. 

The woman with the hurdy-gurdy. We now come to a being who has 
nothing in common with any of the solo players we have been describing. 
She looks, at this moment, precisely the same age as she has ever 
looked; and wanders up and down the street with the same hopeless, 
monotonous step, and the same hopeless, monotonous grind: the most 
attentive listener has never been able to detect an air throughout her 
entire performance, and the oldest inhabitant has never seen her receive 
a halfpenny as a gratuity: how she lives is a mystery—where she lives 
would defy the closest scrutiny: she seems almost a being of another 
world, doomed for her sins to pace the streets for ever, suffering herself, 
and inflicting upon others, the greatest amount of human misery. 

The girl with the harp. If industry and perseverance be entitled to 
reward (as our copy-books at school inform us) then does this performer 
fully deserve to be pensioned off for life ; for, from the time that she sets 
down her harp before your door, until she shoulders it to move forward, 
her fingers are scarcely ever taken from the strings. Like the constant 
being, why clings to his mistress in the decline of life as fondly as in the 
days of his youth, so does she imagine that the airs, which were beloved 
in former days, must still be as acceptable as ever: impressed with this 
idea she never changes her stock in trade, but continues to play the 
Galop in “ Gustavus the Third,” and the “ Light of other days,” with as 
much vigor as when they were first written. In this respect she re- 
sembles the man with the clarionet, but in order to render her performance 
both fashionable and popular, her programme includes—* Coal black 
Rose”"—* Sich a gittin’ up stairs"— Ar hyd y nos,” (with variations), 
and an original waltz, which, from my own experience of its effect, I 
have little hesitation in pronouncing to be the identical air that the 
cow died of. At the conclusion of each melody she generally introduces 
a chord, which, being rather out of the common way, requires some little 
preparation: for this purpose she considers the last bar to be marked 
“a piacere ;” and, waiting until her fingers are properly arranged, and 
settling the harp firmly on the ground, in order to sustain the shock, she 
suddenly pulls forth a massive combination of notes, and concludes by 
looking up at the windows, after the manner of the conjuror, when he 
has succeeded in catching the ball in the little cup on his forehead. 


T have here sketched only a few of the most prominent itinerant 
musicians: many more deserve honourable mention, such as the High- 
lander with the bagpipes, and the Frenchmen with the orchestrina ; but 
there is an aristocratic air about many of these persons which renders it ex- 
tremely dangerous to meddle with their peculiarities in this reading age. 
At some future time I may turn my attention to some of the street 
vocalists, who are quite as numerous, and quite as characteristic, as any 








of whom I am now about to say a few words ; the flute, clarionet, hurdy- 





of the instrumentalists I have named. 
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SHAMUS O‘FLAIL, 
OR THE MIMBER FOR ST. GILES. 


A Comic Song for Music. 
BY DESMOND RYAN. 


Air—*“ The Night before Larry.” 


Last year Dan got up in the House, 

And he stood on his two brawny timbers; 
And he kick’d up a rumpus and fuss, 

With his blarney he bother’d the Mimbers. 
Arrah! sure he won't yield ’em a point, 

To brawlers nor scolds will he stoop, Sirs: 
He puts every nose out of joint, 

And he tips ’em the ticket for soup, Sirs, 


Bekaase he’s the Broth of a Boy. 


Says he, “ Misther Speaker,” says he, 
“ It’s asin and a shame for the nation, 
Since this place and that place is ftee, 
St. Giles has no riprisintation. 
There’s no folk alongside of the Thames 
So famous for breeding and fighting ; 
And if children and courage have claims, 
It’s they have the right to their righting, 
Then hurrah! for the Boys of St. Giles.” 


Sir Robert he gave his assint, 
And Sibthorpe according to fashion, 
He spoke of the “ Beggarly Rint,” 
Dan flew in the divil’s own passion, 
Lord Stanley got up in a gale, 
The motion to make an amend of it, 
But Dan caught a hould of his tail, 
And hot him a lick with the end of it, 
And made him sit down in his sate. 


Then the writ was made out, and we met 
To settle the matter with drinking: 
The electors got drunk, and we set 
To bawling and fighting like winking. 
They fix’d on myself, to be sure, 
Pick’d out by each paddy and native: 
I drunk till I fell on the flure, 
So they made me their Riprisintative, 
And my name it is “ Shamus O*Flail'” 


Since the pale is now all in my eye, 
And Ireland of coorse has her grievin’s, 
As a Mimber myself I must try 
To bring in a bill to St. Stephens. 
If they take all the taxes from us, 
And grant us this small predilection ; 
Let England make up the surplus, 
And by the powers! but we'll have no objection 
To be aisy six months—#f we can ! 





VERSES FOR MUSIC, 
BY 
MISS SEDGWICK. 


Through coral groves of the deep we sport, 
In its sparry caves we hold our court ; 

We merrily trip o’er gem and pearl, 

Our music the waves that lightly curl, 
’Neath gentle sighs of the balmy breeze, 
That fragrance wafts o’er our fairy seas. 


When the sun withdraws his fervid rays, 
While round us flashes the ruby blaze 

Of the ocean glow-worm’s sparkling light ;* 
That lustre sheds o'er each magic sprite, 
Calmly we po Pa some wreathed shell, 
That softly rocks with the heaving swell. 


@riginal Correspondence. 


THE BOEHM FLUTE. 






To the Editor of the Musical World. 


29, St. James’s Street, Piccadilly, 

My dear Sir, April 28, 1845. 

The various conflicting statements that have appeared in your Journal, 
in relation to the Boehm Flute, have induced me to address you with a 
few observations on the original introduction, into England, of that 
instrument; as I perceive the merit of it is most unjustly claimed, by 
advertisement, in the Musical World of the 10th inst., for a person 
who has no pretension to it whatever. The facts connected with the in- 
troduction, into this country, of the Boehm Flute are as follows: — 
Fourteen years since, Boehm played at the Philharmonic Concert, in 
London, and, being much dissatisfied with his instrument, he was then 
first led to suggest to himself those improvements the result of which is 
his present flute. Being myself then, as now, engaged in the manufac- 
ture of flutes, Mr. Boehm brought the joint of his flute to me, with the 
chief of his improvements, and requested that my partner should execute 
the silver work of it under his, Mr. Boehm’s direction; but, being very 
busy, we were obliged to decline the offer, as I also did Mr. Boehm’s, to 
sell me his improvements for the sum of £50, on condition that I took 
outa patent forthem. During the same year, Messrs. Gerock and Co., 
Cornhill, undertook and made several Boehm Flutes; but, finding that 
none of the professors took up the instrument, in consequence of the 
changes in the fingering, they abandoned any further manufacture of the 
instrument. More than ten years since, Mr. Boehm again visited 
England, and first played on his improved flute in this country, at a 
concert given for some charity, at the Italian Opera. Soon afterwards, 
the Boehm Flute was adopted at Paris, by M. Dorus of the Academie 
Royale; but he altered the arrangement of the G sharp key, by 
making it a close instead of an open key, as originally invented by 
Boehm. My friend, M. Camus, Principal Flute of the Opera Italien, 
Paris, then also adopted the instrument; and, at the same time, pub- 
lished a scientific treatise on the Boehm Flute, which it is but justice to 
him to pronounce the best that has yet appeared before the musical 
world. Mr. Baumann, our principal Bassoon, being about that time in 
Paris, was much pleased with Mr. Boehm’s instrument, and, kindly 
remembering the interest I took in such matters, brought me a pamphlet 
then just published in the French capital by M. Coche, descriptive of the 
superiotity of the Boehm Flute over the old flute. This prompted 
me to write to M. Buffet, then the only maker in Paris, fora Boehm 
Flute, which I imported accordingly. From this pattern, I immediately 
manufactured three other Boehm Flutes, and for two years I played 
upon one of the latter, as Principal at the Concerts. of Ancient Music ; 
and at the Grand Sacred Performances at Exeter Hall, and also at the 
whule of the Musical Festivals in the country. This, I may confidently 
assert, was the first introduction of the Boehm Flute into this country, with 
the exception of the one performance of Boehm himself, at the Italian 
Opera, before stated. Still finding the changes in the fingering an ob- 
jection with my pupils, by the recommendation of my friend, M. Camus, 
who at this time paid me a visit in London, as well as by that of his and 
my subsequent pupil, E. Edwards, Esq., of Framlingham, Suffolk, to 
adopt as many of the improvements of the Boehm Flute as I could, 
altering as little of the old system of fingering as possible, I did so, and 
I am gratified to be able confidently to state, that I have succeeded in 
this beyond my most sanguine hopes or expectations, the full extent of 
my alterations being confined to two notes only, in the natural scale of 
the flute. From that time to the present, a period of five years, my 
large and distinguished circle of pupils have invariably adopted my so , 
improved patent flute. I have, however, continued to manufacture the 
Boehm flute, 2s originally produced by the distinguished inventor; and 
such as prefer the latter, after playing on my improved flute, will be 
able to do so with a few hours’ practice, my improvements being based 
on the Boehm system. I must conclude by adding, that from the im- 
proved volume of tone, brilliant intonation, and facility afforded in the 
execution of the upper notes by the instrument, I am led confidently to 
anticipate that it will be universally adopted, ere long, by all. professors 
of the flute, and by every amateur who desires to be distinguished for 
the essential characteristics of a perfect master of the flute. 


I am, my dear sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
Wa. Carp, 



















* The phosphoric light seen in the ocean, is by some 


innumerable quantities of phosphoric insects, and tense 
render the water perfectly samiaeian, : hipaa . 


supposed to be caused by 
to 








(Principal Flute at her Majesty's Concerts 
of Ancient Music.) 
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Miscellaneous. 


Mr. MunLenFeLpr’s Concert, with the programme of 
which we have been favoured, will be as attractive in variety of 
matter, as in eminence of names. Instrumental and vocal 
music of all styles, from the classical to the gay, is included— 
the names of the artists engaged (for which see advertisement) 


guarantee the excellence of the performance. 


WE REGRET TO HEAR that Mr. Coleman, the inventor of 
the Eolian Attachment, on his return from this country to 
America, a few weeks ago, was seized with a virulent attack of 
measles, which carried him off in the prime of life. 


Tue Mevopists.—The following artists have been invited 
to dine with the Melodists’ Club, on the 29th instant—Leopold 
de Meyer, M. Blaes, Don Ciebra, and Herr Staudigl. 


Hanpvet’s Messtau.—The following vocalists have pro- 
mised to take part in the performance of the Messiah, on the 
18th of June, for the benefit of the Royal Society of Musicians. 
Misses Birch, Rainforth, Dolby, S. Neville, and Maria B. 
Hawes; Messrs. J. Bennett, Manvers, Machin, and Standig] ; 
supported by the band and chorus belonging to the concerts of 
ancient music. 


Mr. Joun Parry will launch two new songs at his ensuing 
eoncert, one on the subject of Masaniello, and the other to be 
called “ Young England,” both written by Albert Smith. 


Fretp MarsHaAL THE Duke oF WELLINGTON will com- 
mand the performance of Ancient Music, on the 21st instant ; 
the rest of the directors and a select party will dine with his 
Grace, previously to the concert, at Apsley House. 


Tet, Sister Text. Vocal Duet. Clement White.— 
Prowse. Mr. Desmond Ryan has supplied such quaint and pretty 
yerses for this duet, that an intelligible and flowing melody was 
the inevitable result. The duet is in 6-8 time, commencing with 
an expressive phrase in F major, extremely vocal and natural: 
A short symphony leads to a solo for the soprono, in C major. 
This is a charming melody, and if the E flat in the third bar 
of page 5, line 1, were altered to E natural, it would rid itself 
of a tinge of sentimentality not demanded by the words, and 
thus become faultless, An episode on the dominant leads easily 
to the contralto solo, also in C, which, by a counter-episode for 
the two voices, skilfully treated, conducts back to the original 
motivo in F major. This duet has recently acquired consi- 
derable popularity, an event quite as much to be attributed to 
the clever singing of the Misses Williams, for whom the title- 
page informs us it was expressly composed, as to its intrinsic 
merits.—( Morning Post.) 


M. Douter.—This pianist, who was to have arrived in 
London the latter end of the month, has been compelled to 
forgo his visit this season. A letter from St. Petersburgh last 
week gives the most satisfactory accounts of several concerts 
which he has given in that city in conjunction with his com- 
pagnon de voyage, Piatti, the violoncellist. He has played 
twice at Court, besides having given several concerts, both 
at the large rooms and the Imperial Theatre, and in every 
instance his performances have obtained gratifying results, 
both artistically and pecuniarily. He is now at Moscow, where 
he will give concerts, and thence will return to St. Petersburgh, 
whither he has been reinvited by the Emperor. As these 
delays will preclude the possibility of his leaving the Russian 
capital before the latter end of May, his arrival in this country 
could only be looked for towards the close of the season, and 
therefore he deems it the best expedient to postpone it entirely. 
( Olivier’s Concert Journal, ) 











Musica Union.— At the-fifth meeting were performed 
Haydn’s quartet in B flat (No. 78), by M. Deloffre, Messrs. 
Blagrove, Hill, and Hausmann—Mayseder’s trio in E flat, for 
pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, by Herr Kuhe, M. M. De- 
loffre, and Pilet—and Beethoven’s septet, by Messrs. Blagrove, 
Hausmann, Hill, C. Harper, Baumann, Blaes, and Howell, 
The quartet of Haydn is one of his best, It was beautifully 
played. M. Deloffre, though a fine violinist, is occasionally a 
shade too sentimental. The trio of Mayseder is flimsy matter 
—unworthy of a place in a programme of classical music. 
Mr. Ella excuses its introduction by declaring his intention to 
produce works of fancy as well as of a grave nature at his 
meetings, and to eschew exclusiveness. But Mayseder’s trio is 
a work of no fancy whatever, and its exclusion would involve 
an exclusiveness worthier of adoption than eschewal. Herr 
Kuhe is a good pianist, but we should rather hear him in some- 
thing better, ere offering a decided opinion of his merits, 
Beethoven's septet, a composition which sets criticism at de- 
fiance, was admirably performed. M. Blaes is a delicious cla- 
rionetist. 

Ernst, the violinist, in conjunction with the celebrated 
critic, Saphir, gave a concert lately in Vienna, for the benefit 
of the numerous families impoverished by the recent inunda- 
tions. The concert produced three thousand florins. Ernst 
has also given two or three concerts for the poor. Thus does 
our much-loved and distinguished friend continue in his career 
of benevolence—thus does he persevere in winning the esteem 
as well as the admiration of his brother musicians and the 
multitude. A great artist is a noble thing—a good man is a 
nobler thing—but Ernst is both in one ;—a mighty talent and 
a warm heart are his, which, mingling, make a soul that might 
be an angel’s. And all this is beautifully expressed in his. 
countenance—which is a very type of generosity and intellect. 


Leopotp pe Meyer has played this week twice. At 
Signor Puzzi’s concert, in Her Majesty's Theatre, he was 
encored in his Carnaval de Venase, and substituted the 
Marche Marocaine. At Signor Maggioni’s, in the Hanover 
Square Rooms, being encored in his Nouveaus airs Russes, 
he substituted the same popular morceau. His delicacy, 
power and facility are marvellous—indeed, we doubt if in his 
peculiar school he can find a rival. On both occasions he 
excited the utmost enthusiasm. 


Miss Mattuews.—We take pleasure in mentioning this 
young lady, as a vocalist of considerable promise, with a 
pleasing and flexible mezzo soprano voice, and a style remark- 
able for quietness and the absence of all pretence. Miss 
Matthews has lately sung at the concerts of Miss Hawes and 
Signor Maggioni, with great credit to herself and pleasure to 
her hearers. We shall be happy to mark her progress, as she 
is very young and prepossessing. 


MapAmeE Cxiaire Henyetie.—A vocalist of eminent 
talent, Madame Claire Hennelle, has arrived in London, 
where she intends giving a series of concerts, The musical 
public can hardly have forgotten how Mad. Hennelle con- 
firmed last year in this country the reputation she has acquired 
on the continent. Before leaving Paris, Madame Hennelle 
gave a farewell concert in the Salon of M. Pleyel, of which all 
the papers have spoken in the highest terms.—“ On Wednesday 
last,” (says the Courier Francais,) “ took place at Pleyel’s, 
the lasi concert of Madame Claire Hennelle, in presence of an 
audience composed of the elite of the beau monde. This 
favourite vocalist displayed once more those enviable qualifica- 
tions which attract al persons who judge art from feeling.” 
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Mr. Grattan Cooxe’s Concert.—Mr. Grattan Cooke 
has long been known to the public as an oboist of talent, but it 
is only recently that he has declared himself a candidate for 
vocal honours. On Tuesday night a numerous auditory assem- 
bled in the Hanover Square Rooms to witness his debut, and 
we are happy to pronounce his success decided. Mr. Grattan 
Cooke’s voice is a tenor of agreeable quality and adequate 
compass. His style is unaffected, and his method has attained 
considerable finish under the tuition of the justly-eminent Cri- 
velli. The song selected for the occasion was “ Arise, bright 
golden star,” a pleasing composition by Curshmann, to which 
Mr. Grattan Cooke imparted such genuine sentiment as to 
elicit a warm encore. In addition to this the debutant joined 
Signor Brizzi and Herr Staudigl in the trio from Guillaume 
Tell, and Miss Rainforth, the Misses Williams, and Herr 
Staudigl, in Martini’s trio, “ Vadasi via di qua.” There were 
other attractions in the concert. M. Kiallmark the pianist per- 
formed in brilliant style a fantasia of Thalberg on themes from 
Beethoven. Signor Regondi played with great skill a solo on 
the concertina, and Mr. Grattan Cooke one of his oboe solos 
with his usual mastery over that difficult instrument. John 
Parry introduced his new scena, “ Matrimony,” which was 
honoured with an uproarious reception, and encored. The 
Misses Williams sang a duet by Hatton with perfect ensemble, 
and exquisite purity of intonation--another encore. Herr 
Staudigl interpreted a German song by Pleyer, and an English 
one by T. Cooke, in admirable style—the latter made another 
encore. Madame Albertazzi and Signor Brizzi gave respec- 
tively Italian arias by Verdi; both were honoured by unequi- 
vocal marks of approval. Miss Hawes gave Mehul’s “ Ere 
infancy's bud,” with exquisite taste—and Miss Rainforth, in an 
air from Robert le Diable, charmed all hearers by her finished 

‘execution. Signor Negri was a most efficient accompanyist. 
Altogether the concert gave unequivocal satisfaction — we 
never, indeed, encountered a more thoroughly-contented audi- 
ence.— (Morning Post.) 


Bunnie or News.—Tue Misses Witi1ams have lately 
sung Clement White’s duet, «‘ Tell, sister, tell,” with great 
success, at Manchester, and at several concerts in the city. 
Leorotp pe Meyer has announced his concert for Tuesday 
morning, June 3—on the same day as Miss Dolby’s evening 
concert—and in the same locale—Hanover Square. Vieux- 
temps and Staudigl are already engaged. Sicnor IncHINnD1 
has arrived in London. Map. Dorus Gras took her bene- 
fit at the Academie last week. The receipts amounted to 
1800 francs. Mad. Dorus is not re-engaged, by which the 
French opera loses one of its brightest stars. Liszt is at 
Lyons. He gave a brilliant concert at Marseilles on his route. 
Feticren Davin has set out for Leipsic and other German 
towns, where he will superintend the performance of his Ode- 
Symphony. .Batre’s new opera, The Enchantress, with Mad. 
Anna Thillon as the heroine, was produced last night, to a 
crowded house, at Drury Lane Theatre, with complete success. 
Mr. Witson commenced his morning performances at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, yesterday, to a very full room. These 
pleasant entertainments can never tire. So long as Mr. Wilson 
is Mr. Wilson—so long as he sings with his usual style of anima- 
tion and national coloring, they will be fashionable and popular. 
What is good can never wear out. Mr. Land accompanied with 
his well known taste. , 


BreTuoven.—The inauguration of the Beethoven monv- 
ment is to take place at Bonn, towards the close of July. A 
grand musical festival is to be given on the occasion, which is 
to last several days. 








Mr. MoscueE.es.—This distinguished artist has announced 
four matinées of classical music — two to be dedicated to the 
works of Bach, Haydn, Mozart, and Clementi, and two entirely 
to the later works of Beethoven. The matinées will take place 
in Harley Street, where the Beethoven Society holds its sit- 
tings. This announcement cannot but greatly interest the 
musical world. 


Mr. Brintzy Ricwarps’ Concert, on Tuesday evening 
next, promises to be unusually attractive to his friends and the 
public, from the number of new compositions which he an- 
nounces in his programme ; and we doubt not that, considering 
the distinguished patronage under which it appears, it will 
prove eminently successful. The vocalists are Madame Dorus 
Gras, Mrs. Alfred Shaw, Miss Lucombe, Staudigl, John 
Parry, Brizzi, and other eminent artistes. In the instru- 
mental attractions we find the names of Vieuxtemps, Benedict, 
Richardson, Regondi, &c., in addition to the talented beneficiatre 
himself. For further particulars see advertisement. 


Miss Hawes. — This deservedly popular vocalist gave a 
concert on Wednesday night, the 30th ult., in the Hanover 
Square Rooms, which was attended by a large concourse of 
her friends and admirers. The reputation of Miss Maria B. 
Hawes is as well merited as it is great. She is perhaps the 
most legitimate contralto in this country. Her enunciation is 
remarkably distinct — her declamation expressive and dramatic 
— her intonation perfect — and her style chaste and elegant. 
In Handel's songs, the highest flight of vocal music, or in the 
ballad airs of England, Ireland, and Scotland, Miss Hawes is 
equally admirable. She is a thorough mistress of the most 
elevated and the simplest style— and it is much to say in her 
favor that she never ventures out. of the domain which nature 
has marked out for her—she never attempts the arias of 
modern Italian composers — by which she loses nothing, and 
her admirers gain much. Among the talented artists who 
assisted Miss Hawes were Miss Birch, who was in fine voice 
and received an encore in a cavatina by Aspull; and Mr. Wal- 
lace, the new pianist, who played a notturno and a concert- 
waltz in brilliant and effective style. 

Mr. W. Dorrett, the pianist, executed Stephen Heller’s 
charming caprice on Schubert’s La Tuite, at the annual din- 
ner of the Society of British Musicians, with brilliant effect. 








Avbertisements. 





LE CARNIVAL DE VENISE, 


With Introduction and Twelve Brilliant Variations, for the “Pianoforte, and 
Lithograph Likeness of the Composer. Each variation is in imitation of the 
peculiar styles of twelve celebrated composers, by Richard Hoffman Andrews, jun., 
as played by him with the greatest success at various concerts. 

The Manchester Advertiser, musical review, observes, “ This being the compo- 
sition of a highly-gifted musical genius, a native of this town, and now only thirteen 
years of age, we readily award our meed of approbation to it, as being a very 
effective and pleasing arrangement, which, nevertheless, requires a very skilful 
player to bring out its full effects. The lithographic likeness on the title-page is 
also very excellent. We hope our fair musicians will patronize the work, which we 
strongly récommend to their notice.” 


Sold at R. ANDREWS'’S London Pianoforte and Harp Bazaar, 4, 
Palatine-buildings, Manchester. 





THE HARP. 
MR. H. J. TRUST, 
Professor of the Harp, 


(Pupil of N. C. Bochsa) and recently Conductor of the Music and Harpist to the 
Italian Opera Company of the Havannah, respectfully informs his friends aud the 

ublic that he has returned to England to resume his profession as Teacher of the 
Harp. For terms apply at his residence, No. 20, NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD 
STREET. The highest references will be given. 
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PRINCESS’S CONCERT ROOM. MISS BINCEKE’S CONCERT 
MR. MUHLENFELDT Will take place 


Begs to announce that he will give 
HIS ANNUAL GRAND CONCERT 


AP THE ABOVE ROOMS, 
ON WEDNESDAY EVENING, MAY 2ist. 


Vocalists: Madlle, Bertucat, Madlle. Schloss, Madame Blaes Meerti, Mrs. W. H, 
Geguin, Miss Sara Flower, Herr Staudigl, Mr. Arthur, Herr Oberhoffer, and Mr. 
W. H. Seguin. Instrumentalists: Madame Dulcken, Madame D’Eichthal, M, Sain- 
ton, Herr Blaes, Herr Hausmann, and Mr. Muhlenfeldt. 

Tickets to be had of Mr, Mublenfeldt, 99, Great Portland Street; and of the 
principal music sellers. 





WILSON’S SCOTTISH ENTERTAINMENTS. 


MUSIC HALL, STORE STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
ON MONDAY EVENING, MAY Tag 19rn, at EIGHT o’Crock, 


A NICHT WI’ BURNS. 


Being a sequel to “A Nicht wi’ Burns, ” in which he toil recite the humorous. poem of 
Tam 0 Shanter. 


Songs—Here awa, there awa, Wandering Willie—O whistle and I'll come to ye, 
my lad—Mary Morison—Last May a braw wooer cam down the lang glen—O this is 
no my ain lassie—Green grow the rushes O—There was a lass, and she was fair—My 
Tocher’s the jewel—O Poortith cuuld—The battle o’ Sherra-muir— Wilt thou be my 
dearte ?—Husband, husband, cease your strife—Here around the Ingle blazing. 

Pianoforte, Mr. Land. 

Mr. Wilson will continue his morning Entertainment for the season, on Wednes- 

day next, May 2Ist, at two o’clock, at the Hanover Square Rooms, 





MR. MOSCHELES 


Has the honour to announce that he will give FOUR MATINEES for 
CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE ILLUSTRATIONS, 


At 76, Harley Street, on the 22nd MAY, 4th, 14th, and 19th of JUNE, from 
Three to Five o’clock. 


The Programmes of the Two first Matineés will include Two MS. Concertos, by 
Sebastian Bach, never performed in this country, and selections from the works of 
Handel, Mozart, and Clementi. The Twolast will be entirely devoted to Beethoven’s 
principal Pianoforte compositions. 

he size of the Room must of necessity limit the number of Subscribers. 

Terms:—Two Guineas for the Four Matineés. No Tickets sold at the Door. 
Lists of Subscription at Mr. Chappell’s, 50, New Bond Street; at Messrs. Cramer 
and Co.’s; and at Mr. Moscheles, 3, Chester Place, Regent’s Park, 





WESTERN LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION, 
LEICESTER SQUARE. 


Mr. HENRY RUSSELL 


Will give his VOCAL ENTERTAINMENT, on FRIDAY EVENING, May 23rd, 
1845, when he will sing—I’m Afloat—Newfoundland Dog—The Gambler’s Wife— 
The General’s Last Battle—Ship on Fire—Cato's Soliloguy—The Gambler’s Last 
Stake—The Chain Truck—The Slave Ship, &c. &c. 


KIRKMAN AND SON’S FONDA PIANOFORTE 


Will be used on the i To at Eight o’clock previsely. Tickets, 
Is, ; reserved seats, 2s. To be had at the Library of the above Institution, 





MECHANIC’S INSTITUTION, JOHN STREET, FITZROY SQUARE. 


Mr. HENRY RUSSELL 


Will give his VOCAL ENTERTAINMENT, on TUESDAY EVENING, May 
27th, 1845, when he will sing—The Dream of the Reveller—The Gambler’s Wife— 
I'm Afluat—Life on the Ocean Wave— Woodman, spare that Tree—Ship on Fire— 
The Slave Ship—Life Boat—Old Daniel Tucker—The Maniac, &c. &c, 


KIRKMAN AND SON’S FONDA PIANOFORTE 


Will be used on the occasion. To commence at Eight o'clock precisely. Tickets, 


. 1s,; reserved seats, 2s. To be had at the Library of the above Institution, 


MADEMOISELLE SOPHIE DULCKEN 
(Daughter and Pupil of Mr. Henry Dalcken) 


Has the honour to announce to the Nobility, Gentry, and her Friends, that her 
CONCERT will take place at the PRINCESS’S CONCERT ROOM, Castle Street, 
Oxford, Street, on THURSDAY Evening, MAY 22nd, 1845 —— Vocalists.— Madlle. 
Schloss, Miss Galbraith, Miss A. Williams, Miss M. Williams, and Madame Blaes 
Meerti. Herr Standigl, Signor Brizzi, Mr. Handel Gear, and Mr. John Parry. 
Instrumentalists.—Pianoforte : Madlle. Sophie Dulcken. Clarinetto: Herr Edward 
Meyer. Concertina: 2 ~~ Regondi. Violin: Herr Adulph Simon. Flute: 
Madile. Meyer. —M. B ct and M. Dulcken. 

To commence at Eiht o’clock precisely, 


Tickets Seven Shillings each, to be had at the principal Music-sellers, and of 
Madlle. Dulcken, 48, Upper George Street, Bryanstone Square, of whom Reserved 
Seats (Half a Guinea each) can only be obtained, 














AT THE HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, 
On THURSDAY EVENING, MAY 22nd, 1845. 
YE ee Set and Miss Sarah Flower. Hert Staudigi, 
Instrumentalists—Grand Piano- 
5 Bass Chatterton Flate, Mr. Richardson ; 
Vidlennalios Herr Hausmann ; ler, Mr. ‘Thiel. 
Tickets, 10s. 6d. each. Family Tickets, to Car 


at the Music Shops ; arid Reserved Seats, 12s. 
and of Miss Binckes, Musieai 


Violin Solo, Master Thirlwall ; 
wall; Conductor, Mr. Aspull. 
three, One Guinea—to be 
—to be had only of Mr. Mills, New Bond Street; "and 
Repository, Old Kent Road. 





THE QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE. 


Under the distinguished Patronage of H. R. H. the Duke of Cambridge and 
His Graee e of Newcastle, 


PROGRAMME OF 


H. BRINLEY RICHARDS’ 


(Professor of the Pianoforte at the Royal Academy of Music) 
FIRST GRAND EVENING CONCERT 
On TUESDAY, MAY the 20th, 1845, to commence at Eight o’clock precisely. 


PART L, 
Quartetto, ‘‘ Ecco quel fiero istante,” Mrs. W. H. Seguin, Miss A. Romer, Signor 
Brizzi, and Mr. W. H. Seguin; Costa.—Aria, “ Il cielo benedetto,” Signor Brizei 
(I Lombardi); Donizetti.— Duet, “ Farewell to thee, summer,” Miss Barrett and 
Miss A, Romer; H. B. Richards.—-Solo, Concertina, Mr. Giulio Regondi; Regondi. 
—Scena, “ Drink and banish sorrow,” Herr § 1; H. B. Ri chards.—Descrip- 
tive Scene, “ Beauty and the Beast!” (a Legend as canrnaee: hgh incredible) com- 
posed and by Mr. John Parry.—Grand Concertante Duet, Violin and 
Pianoforte, M. Vieuxtemps and Mr. H. B. Richards; De Beriot and Benedict.— 
Canzonet, MS., “Lost Hope,” Miss 8. ype A H. B. Richards.—MS8. Grand Air, 
nee ” Madame Dorus Gras; Auber.— Recitative “.- Air, “ Winter,” 
Mr. W. H. Seguin; H. Westrop. — — Duet, “La Calabrese,” Mrs. W. H. Seguin and 
Mrs. A. Shaw; Gabuzzi.—Trio, “The call of the Fairies,” Mrs. 'W. H. Seguin, 
Miss Steele, and Miss Williams; H. B. Richards. 


PART H. 

Grand Duet, Two Pianofortes, Messrs. Benedict and H. B. Richards; Thalberg,— 
MS. Ballad, “In the greenwood free,’ Mrs. Alfred Shaw; H. B. Richards.—Duet, 
“ What holy calm,” Miss Steele and Mr. Machin; Beethoven, — German rand 
“Kennst du das land,” Herr Staudigl; Schubert.—Grand Fantasia, P' 
Mr. H. B. Richards, introducing some of the most admired Airs in Balfe’s 
“The Bohemian Girl;’’ H. B. Richards ——MS Duet, “ Autumn Evenings,” The 
Misses Williams; H. B. Richards. —Couplets de ‘Lazzarone, ‘“‘ Achetez moi roses 
nouvelles,” Madame Dorus Gras ; Halevy. p Duet, “« Ah, se potesse piangere.” Miss 
Barrett and Mr. Weiss ( Belisario) ; Donizetti.—Grand Fantasia, Fiure, Mr. Richard- 
son; Nicholson.—Duet, ‘‘The Return,” Miss Lucombe and Miss 8. Flower; H. B. 
Richards.—Aria, “ Ah non Avea,’’ Mr. Calkin (Maria di Rohan) ; Donizetti. — 
M.S. Air, “Song of Mercy,” Miss A. Romer; Clarionet Obligato, M. Boose (Castle 
of Otrauto); H. Leslie.—Finale, “ Dal tuo stellato, ” (Tutti); Rossini. 


Conpuctors: MM. BENEDICT and LAVENU. 
Kirkman and Sons’ Grand Fonda Pianoforte will be used on the occasion, 


A limited number of Reserved Seats, 10s. 64. Single Tickets, 7s. Family 
Tickets, to admit Four, 24s. each, may be had of all the principal Music-sellers; 
and of H. B. Richards, 53, Albemarle Street, pein 








THE QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE. 


MISS DOLBY 


Has the honour of announcing to her Friends, Pupils, and the Publie, that her 
ANNUAL EVENING CONCERT 


Will take place on TUESDAY, JUNE 3rd, es to commence at Eight o’clock 
precisely ; when she will be assisted by the following eminent Artistes. Vocalists—- 
Miss Birch and Madame Albertazzi, Mrs, W. Seguin, Mrs. Rodwell, Miss 
Messent, Miss Dolby, and Miss Rainforth. Mr. Stretton, Mr. Lockey, and Mr. 
J. A. Novello. Mr. W. H. Seguin, Mr. J. Calkin, and Mr. John Parry. Inatru- 
mentalists—Pianoforte: Mr. W. Sterndale Bennett. Violins: M. Vieuxtemps and 
Mr: Willy. Harp: Mr. Jotm Thomas, (R. A.M.) Concertina: Mr. Richard 
Blagrove. Conductor, Mr. Dorrell, 

Tickets, 78. each; Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d. each ; may be had of the principal 
Music-sellers ; and of Miss ‘Dolby, 61, Berners Street, Oxford Street; of whom 
onLY Reserved Seats can be obtained. 


GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN COVERED STRINGS FOR THE VIOLIN. 
Cordes de Violon de Paganini: in real Silver. 


JAMES DODD 


STRING COVERER, of Holloway, having been entrusted with the secret for 
reparing these Strings, as used by the late Signor Paganini, in his: wonderful 
performance (by his only pupil, the:Signor Sivori), now begs to offer them most 
respectfully to professors, amateurs, and the public at large, as a desideratum, 
uniting a softness and brilliancy of tone, surpassing every other stringin present 
use, and as one of the greatest improvements in the art. 

J.D, hes also 3rds and 4ths, Violoncello, on the same , with 
plated wire, which he can confidently recommend. Testimonials m the most 
distinguished British and Foreign professors may be seen at the manufacturer's: 

May be had at Messrs. Cocks and Co,, New Burlington Street ; Purdy and. Fend’s, 
Oxendon Street; Monro and May; Holborn Bars; Turner, Poultry ; and at the 
Manufacturer’s, Image Cottage, Holloway. 
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SIC. BRIZZI'S ANNUAL CRAND MORNING CONCERT 


At the Opera Concert Room, on WEDNESDAY, ey 21, to commenee at half-past 
One o'clock grocenlt, 08.2 which occasion he will be ted by the following artistes 
—Vocalists, Mesdames Grisi, Castellan, Rita Borio, Brambilla, F. F amass yy and M. 
B. Hawes; — Mario, R. Costa, Brizzi, Corelli, Lablache, F » Palteni, 
Mecath, and F - Lablache. My Aaa performers—Planoforte, M. L. de Me er ; 

Harp, M. Horn, Sig. Puzzi, Conductors, MM. Benedict, ules 
de Giimes, and Pilotéi. Boxes, stalls, and pit tickets, may be) "had at all the principal 
masic wen, and of Signor Brizsi, 2, Upper John Street, Golden Square. 








TO PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN VISITING LONDON FOR THE SEASON. 
CHAMBERS, FURNISHED. 


A gentleman having left town for change of air, wishes to let his Chambers, eon- 
sisting of Sitting Room and two Bed Rooms, furnished with every comfort, and al- 
most new. Apply at 16, MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, be- 
tween Twelve and Five o'clock. Plate and Linen if required, 


THE CHIROGYMNAST; 
OR GYMNASTIC FINGER EXERCISES, 
Approved of by Her Majesty and His Royal Highness Prince Albert, by the Insti- 
tute of France, and by all the first rate Composers and Professors of Music i in England 


and on the Continent; and adepted at the Royal Academies of Music, in boa 
capital of Europe. For the Study of the Pianoforte and all other musical instruments 


MESSRS. MARTIN AND CO. 
SOLE PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 


87, PICCADHLLY, OPPOSITE THE GREEN PARK. 
To be had also of all the wnat Music Sellers. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
Liverpoo! Mercury. 
March 29th, 1844. 


The Chirogymnast, or Gymnasium for the hand, is a mechanical arrangement, by 
which a complete series of exercises ean be pursued, for developing all the muscular 
powers of the fingers, previous to, or current with, instruction on the Piano-forte, 
and ensuring strength, flexibility, and delicacy of touch, and affording the means of 
effective practice in complete silence, so that the learner may make progress without 
interrupting the other occupations of the family. Mr. Smith, 47, Bold-street 
(the patentee’s and inventor’s principal agent 4 Liverpool), explains its use in a 

way, which of course must be seen to be understood. 


Extract from the Morning Post, \0th May, 1844. 

HIROGYMNAST.—An apparatus to which the patentees, Messrs. Martin and 

Cc ven the name of Chtrogymuast,, has been recently invented for the pur- 
ining the hands and fingers of learners on the Pianoforte, so as to give 
them greater command of the keys, and to render the fingers more pede ngaee ma of” 
each other. The apparatus, though fitted on a small portable frame, consists of 
several parts, by means of which the joints of the hands may be gradually relaxed, 
and each finger obtain a free play, both perpendicularly and horizontally,,so as to 
stretch farther apart or to rise higher 





“TELL, SISTER,. TELL,” 


DUET, 
Composed expressly for, and sung with unbounded applause by 
THE MISSES A. AND M. WILLIAMS, 
The Words by DESMOND RYAN. The Music by CLEMENT WHITE. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


Published by PROWSE, C. Nicholson’s Flute Manufactory, 13, Hanway Street, 
Oxford Street, London, and to be had of every music seller in town and country. 


TO THE MUSICAL PUBLIC. 


To be had, Gratis, in Three Volumes, 8vo., containing more than 500 pages. 


Messrs. R. COCKS and Co. most respectfully inform the Nobility, Gentry, the 
Musical Profession, and the Public, that their CATALOGUES are now ready for 
delivery. In these useful books will be found an endless variety of every Kind of 
music for all instruments, printed from 200,000 plates. Vol. I. contains—Instruc- 
tion Books, Pianoforte Masic, Pianoforte Trios, Quartets, Quintets, and on 
Dance Music, Church Music, Vocal Music, Guitar and Accordion Music. Vol. 

Flute Music, Cornet-a-Piston, Quartets, Quintets, Septets, Symphonies, and 

Overtures for Orchestra, Military, Quadrille, and Brass Bands, Music in Seore, 
Scales for all Instruments, and Tutors for every Wind Instrument. Vol. Hi— 
Violin, Tenor, Violoncello Music, comprising Instruction Books, Exercises, Studies, 
Violin and Violoncello Solos and Concertos, Violin and Piano Duets, Trios, Quar- 
tets, Quintets, Septets, Symphonies, and Overtures for a full Orchestra,&c. Each 
application must state the instrument for which the Catalogue will be required 


London: R. COCKS and Co., New Burlington-street, Music Sellers to 
Her Most Gracious Majesty. 








FOREIGN MUSICAL NOVELTIES, 
PUBLISHED BY 
T. BOOSEY and CO., 28, Holles Street, Oxford Street. 
ERNANI.—Venp1's admired Opera, now performing at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
with great applause. 


1. For Voice and Piano, 
2. For Piano, Solo and Duets, with Flute ad. lib. oy eae in Two Books. 





3. For Harp, and Harp and Piano, by Bochsa, &c 


NEW QUADRILLES, WALTZES, to yi GALLOPS, FOR 
FOUR HAN 


panes 
Le Chevaleresque, KohImann 








with greater facility. The Patentees justly | 


observe, in their prospectus, that while so much attention has been paid to give | 


m to the body by gymnastic exercises, the improvement of the hand has 
been unattended to ; and their apparatus, though intended especially for the study 


of the Pianoforte, may be of great utility generally in giving more agility and | 
freedom to the fingers. Other advantages of the Chirogymnast are, that by its | 


means the mere manipulations of the pianoforte, which require such long practice 
to become familiar , ate acquired in a much shorter time, without noise and 
without injury to the instrument. These are no trifling considerations, especially 
the avoidance of much gy oe The testimonials to the value of the invention 


are extremely numerous, and from persons most distinguished in the jon. 
—(Ep.] " 
The Musical Examiner, May \8th, 1844. 


Published every Saturday, by F. Stapleton, Music Publisher, copied into its 
columns the Review from the Morning Post. 


The Musical World, June 27th, 1844. 
Published every Thursday, copied into its columns the Review from the 


Morning, Post. 
Blackwood's Magazine, July, 1844. 
Copied also the same from the Shenteg Post. 


The Times, July Ath, 1844, 

The Chirogymnast is the name of an ingenious mechanical contrivance, or set of 
mechanical contrivances, to be used in exercises of the fingers, meant to give a 
command over the difficulties of playing the Pianoforte, much sooner than by the 

modes of practice prescribed by teachers of that instrument. In the 
words of the inventor, Mr. M. C. Martin, of Piccadilly, “to facilitate the action of 
the fingers, to give them more independence and equality, and to obtain, at the 
same time, by the use of gradual exercises, distinct individuality for each finger, 
with more agility, extension, force, and equality, are the objects of this invention.” 
Our space will not permit us to enter upon a description of this very curious instru- 
ment, but an inspection of it satisfies us that it must afford a most essential assist- 
ance to those students who wish to acquire great distinction on the Pianoforte, and 
that pupils of less pretensions will arrive at a correct execution of mae sooner 
than the ey could by any other mode. The Chirogymnast is light, elegant, and 
able, and may be placed — asmall table ; it is adapted to a hand of any size, or 
any degree of strength ; it does. not fatigue the ear by any 3 avoids that 
destruction of good pianofortes which arises from constant playing exercises; and 
can be practised upon interruption, at all times, and in all places. A care- 
ful consideration of th the properties of the hand, strengthened . — — 
and consultation of the most able surgeons, have so r ie 








Chirogymnast, as to prevent their being painful to the scholar, e especialy vin very 
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1. Les Filles de l’ Air, Louis ; P each 4s. 
2. Nordmann’s Somnambula Quadrilles, an entirely new set, on Bellin? " Opera 4s" 
3. 4s. Les Raeissantes.. (each second edition) 4s. 
4. Les Noces Royales, 4s. L’Aurore Borealis dé ee vo 
5. ——————— Prince of Wales’, 4s. Reveries Neapolitaines .. - each 4s. 
6. Musard, Les Echos, Le Danois, Gondoliers Venetiens .. ee each 4s. 
?. Brise du Matin, Espagnols, Venise, &c.&c. . each 4s. 
8. Camille Schubert, La Poste; Bohemiens de Paris ; Souv. de Chevilly each 4s. 
9. St. Catherine, Fete des Chasseurs, Bal sous la Regence,ea. 43. 
Polkas, Mazurkas, Gallops, and Waltzes. 
1. Alkan and Cellarius Mazurka Waltz, arranged by Nordmann.. eo & 
2. Herz, Les Belles du Nord, Six Polkas brillantes .. each 3s. 
3. Marschan, Zephyr Polka, 3s. Elfin Polka, 8s. Polka Galop .. ve ow 3. 
4. — Echos de Paris, Six Polkas elegantes, 4s. Redowa_ «. 28. 
5. —_—,—— Seven sets of admired Gallops .. . ee each 4s. 
6. Marschen Rosenbluthen, and Zephyr et I’ Amour Waltzes os ° 4s, 
7. Camille Schubert’s Dames de Seville, and Walkes Filles de Parme .. 4s. and 5s. 
8. Gungl’s celebrated Railroad Galop, arranged as a Duett by Nordmann co 


*,* All the above may be had for Piano Solo. 


ALBUMS OF FOREIGN VOCAL MUSIC, viz., German, French, Italian, and 
Spanish, forming elegant and appropriate Presents. 

1. Fleurs des Albums Parisiens, containing Fourteen Romances and Duos of 

La Barre, Lafont, Massini, Niedermeyer, Puget, &c , with Fourteen ele- 
gant Lithographic Embellishments, 7 bound In watered cloth, 
vith gilt edges . 

2. Album de Francois Schubert, containing Fourteen of his. most ‘admired 
Songs, with French words by Belanger, &c., and Fourteen elegant 
Lithographs .. oe 

3. Le Troubadour du Jour, One Hundred and Three of the most "popular 
French, Italian, and Spanish Songs, with Piano and Guitar Accompani- 
ments, Two volumes each 

3. Lyra Germanica, containing Seventy-four of the best German Songs of 
Beethoven, Weber, Spohr, Himmel, Kreutzer, Reichardt, Proch, Schu- 
bert, &c., with the original German words of Goethe, Schiller, Matthi- 
son, Hoty, &c., in Four volumes, bds. .. oe es ee each 15s. 


N.B. The above Music, if purchased separately, would cost nearly as much again, 
independently of the binding. 





NEW, COMPLETE, AND CORRECT EDITION OF 


HAYDN’S QUARTETTS IN SCORE. 








_— Quartetts, with Thematic Catalogue complete, for .. 8b 6 
ditto singly, each 026 

Sultana s, Mozart's, Mendelssohn’s, and Onslow’s Quintetts and 

Quartetts in Score, 2s. 6d., 4s., and upwards. 

Bach’s Pianoforte Works, complete, new edition, in Ten am. « 86 4 
Organ Works, new Genk volumes I. and II... - each O16 0 
Violin Sonatas or F in Three Books each 0 4 6 
——— Three Hundred and Seventy-one Chorales for ‘the Organ | + O13 6 


EWER AND CO., NEWGATE STREET, 
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LONDON 
SACRED MUSIC WAREHOUSE. 


PAR 


RAVENSCROFT’S PSALMS, 








MESSRS. WESSEL & co.. 
Mr. Stapleton heen actively em 


Having since the dissolution of Partnership with 
eee Oe ene Works, solicit the atten: 










PIANO, VIOLIN, & VIOLONCELLO. 


Series, No. +, Third Grand Trio, in A minor, Op. 124, 15s., by L. Spon. 
(oa SORE. ae 167, 12s., by Retssicer. 





Just pobiiehal, price 8s. 6d. richly bound, and tastefully or 
with initial letters, &e. 

A REPRINT OF ALL THE PSALMS IN RAVENSCROFT’S 
BOOK OF PSALMS, with introductory remarks, by the Rev. W. H. 
HAVERGAL, M.A. Rector of St. Nicholas, Worcester, and Honorary 
Canon of Worgester Cathedral. 


NOVELLO’S CHEAP MUSICAL CLASSICS. 


The Series will contain a variety of established Classical Works, engraved 
in the best style, in longway music quarto size, with a separate Accompaniment 
a the —- or Pianoforte. The Alto or Tenor parts are put in the G clef, for the 

facility of the general reader, and each volume will contain one work com- 
plete an itself, The time of each movement has been marked by the metronome, 
and the whole carefully revised by the Editor. No curtailments will be made from 
the original folio editions. 


HAYDN. 


A new and cheap Edition of HAYDN’S MASSES, at prices varying 
from 2s. to 6s. 6d., forming volumes | to 16. 


MOZART. 


A new and cheap Edition of MOZART’S MASSES. at prices varying 
from 2s. to 8s. 6d., forming volumes 17 to 34. 


SPOHR. 
A new and cheap Edition of Spohr’s Last Judgment, vol. 35, price 7s. 6d. 


WEBBE. 
MOTETTS and ANTIPHONS. Vol. 36. Price 7s. 


COLLECTION of SACRED MUSIC, as used in the Chapel of the 
King of Sardinia, in London. Vol. 37. Price 7s. To bé continued. 


SCHNEIDER. 


A new Edition of SCHNEIDER’S ORGAN SCHOOL, containing 
instructions for playing the Organ, with numerous exercises for acquiring 
the use of the Pedals. Translated by Cuartes FraxMan, and edited 

by J.G. Emmett. Price 12s. 
STUDIES FOR PEDAL PLAYING, forming Chap. III. of the Com- 
plete Organ School. Price 7s 6d. 


CHORALS, SCALES, and EXERCISES, printed separately from the 
Organ School. Price 4s. 


FORTY-EIGHT TRIOS for Manuals and ‘Pedals Obligato ; forming 
Complete Exercises for the use of the Pédals. Price 7s. 
*,* This last work is not comprised in the School, to which work it may be con- 
sidered as forming a continuation. 


ELEVEN CHORALS, to illustrate page fo of the School. Price 2s. 


MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 


THREE PRELUDES and FUGUES, with Pedals Obligato. 
Op. No. 1, in E flat. Price 3s. 
No, 2, in G minor 3s. 
No. 3, in D minor 3s. 


The whole of the Choruses from his celebrated Oratorio “ St. Paul,” 
arranged for four hands. In Three Books, each 6s. 


BACH. 


CELEBRATED FORTY-EIGHT PRELUDES and FUGUES, 
in all the keys, arranged as Duets, for four hands, on the Pianoforte or 
Organ, by Henri Bertini. In Four Books, price 12s. each, or 48 
Numbers at various’ prices. 


LONDON SACRED MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 
J. ALFRED NOVELLO, 
69, DEAN STREET, SOHO, AND 24, POULTRY. 








o Second ditto, Op. 123, 15s. by L. Sponr. 
bic Neage i Pp. 8, Hie he 13s. 6d, rh Katttwopa. 
This Series contains 
eighteen by BEETHOVEN, not to be tani in an: anyother 
The same TRIOS also for PIANOFORT 
arranged by J. CLInTon. 
THE CROWN DIAMONDS. 
The Overture and the whole of the Airs, for Piano Solo, £1 8s. 6d 
Musard’s popular Quadrilles, Solo and Duet, 4s. each, 


BOSISIO. 


Upwards of fifty sets of Quadrilles and Waltzes Rese seater suthen ore gulb- 
lished, to which'several new sets will shortly be added. Piano Solo and Duet, each, 4s. 
Military Band or Orchestra. Quintett, 4s. 6e. 


| i ES 


© Raw pga Hummel, and 
FLUTE. oN VIOLONCELLO, 


MENDELSSOHN. 
Six Songs, Op. 57, dedicated to Miss Dolby, are now published separately, including 
the admired “ ZuLzerca.” 
MOLIQUE. 


Six So Op. 25, expressly written for enh O. *s Series of German Songs, 
are publishing with translations by C. J. Riethmiiller, among which is ‘Come 
dearest come,” by Prince ALBERT. 
H. W. ERNST. 
Grand Caprice and Finale sur “Il Pirata,” Violin with Piano, Op. 16, 6s 
Le Carnaval de Venise, Andante and Variations Burlesques sur “ Cara mamma 
mia,’’ Op. 18, 6s. 


CHOPIN . 
4me Ballade, Op 52, 4s. 8me Polonoise, Op. 53, 3s. 6d. 4me Scherzo, Op. 54, 5s ‘ 


2 Nocturnes, Op. 55, 3s. 6d. 9th Set of Mazurkas, Op. 56, 4s. 6d. 


CZERNY. 


L’ART DE DELIER LES DOIGTS, Fifty Etudes pour le Piano. (These studies 
are intended to give freedom and extension to the fingers), ee a continuation of 
his celebrated “‘ Etude de la Velocité.” Op. 740, Books | and 2, each 8s. 


THALBERG. 
The two latest compositions are—3uz ae oe Op. 51, (bis) a 


. Grand Fantasia on the Grand March by Berlioz, enti 


L’APOTHEOSE DE NAPOLEON. (0p.58) Price 6s. 
(Catalogues gratis.) 
No. 67, FRITH STREET, CORNER OF SOHO SQUARE. 





SECOND EDITION, PRICE 2s. 
“THE MAIDS OF MERRY ENGLAND,” 


Composed and a much applause at the concerts of the Distin Family by 
the composer, JAMES PERRING, is now published, and be had of all music- 
sellers. N.B.—Persons in the country any difficulty _ 
may have it sent, post free, by remitting 2s. i Stamige We the pal 


Z. T. PURDAY, 45, HIGH HOLBORN. 





BALFE’S NEW OPERA, 


THE ENCHANTRESS, 


Now performing at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, with even greater success than 
the “ Bohemian Girl.” 
Just Published, the following Songs :— 
Ve Sam ore TS gmnaeytinwes, 99 Madame Anna 
ion oe 
When Slumber's Pinions o'er me play, or, i love’ her as hie Heaven I love, 


s. d. 
20 
oe ée 20 
The Young Nadia Sicilienne, Madame Thillon oe on ee ‘i voi firs 
She loves him, ballad, Mr. Borrani my ee ee oo vO 
When this enchantment I behold, song, ;, Mr. “Harrison. +e oe « 2 0 
Oh, hither plume thy wing, eatatinn, I Mr. Harrison es ee és « 3-0 

In the Press,— All the remaining Songs, Duets, and various its for the 
-wrraag toy Moscheles, Benedict, Chaulieu, Burrowes, Coote, Glover, Rimbault, 


hereon drvomncagr ay mete fyi — 

e Overture a ee oe es A. Ps 

Sotlante Oe. ene * ve se oe +. each 

Rondo on on Medame Thillon’s fiventte romance, by C. Ww. Glover. 33 3 
. CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond-street. 





London :—Printed by George Nichols, of Earl’s Court, Leicester Square, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at his office in Earl's Court. efene- 


Leicester 
said and Published by George Parkess, at the ‘“ Musical World” Office, 60, 


Street, Soho; where all communications for the Editor are to be addressed, poss 
paid: City Agent, W. Strange, Paternoster Row. Thursday, May 15, 1845. 













